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HIS YORE. 
Tue yoke of Christ means saving strength 
To all whose hearts are worn and spent ; 
No hard or weary weight imposed 
On necks already bowed and bent. 


The world’s rude yoke must fret and gall, 
Life hath so many pains and cares! 
Only beneath Christ’s easy yoke 
Our load is lightened unawares. 


His yoke! © pattern close and true, 
Fitted to each,—the strong, the weak, 
Yielding our wills to its control, 
His joy will not be far to seek ! 


His yoke means burdens lightly drawn 
In lowly patience, lest we fall, 

Yea, “ quietness and confidence,” 
With love divine to sweeten all. 


O meek and lowly Christ ! we crave 
This blessed servitude to Know ; 
In us thy joy be now fulfilled, 
Wilt thou not make it yet to grow ? 
-Mary K. A. S. Times. 


Stone, in S. 


For Friends’ lotelligencer and Jouroal. 


‘OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR, JESUS CHRIST.” | 
Tue Society of Friends, at the time of its founda- 
tion, was composed of earnest Christian men and 
women, who were not satisfied with the measure of 
truth then offered by the other denominations, and 
who were attracted to it chiefly by the great central 
truth that “ God teaches his people himself.” Drawn 
from all the differing bodies of Christians of that 
day, there must of necessity have been wide differ- 
ences of thought and conviction in regard to many 
of the minor and non-essential points of belief. 

There is no evidence of any attempt having been 
made to overthrow this freedom of the individual 
conscience until a comparatively recent date, and the 
“Society of Friends” of to-day, as we recognize it, 
allows the same liberty of belief that it permitted in 
the beginning. Holding, as we do, that the accept- 
ance of the great fundamental truth of the Christian 
religion,—the indwelling presence of the Spirit of 
God in every soul, and the resultant possibility of 
divine leadership for every soul that will accept it,— 
is all-sufficient to constitute membership in the 
Church of Christ, we admit that those who believe 
in this doctrine may still differ in regard to many 
other points, and yet be earnest and consistent mem- 
bers of the Christian Church. 

Among the many varying shades of belief among 
us there are those who may be classed as extreme 
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Unitarians in their method of thought and freedom 
of belief. Oa the other hand, there are those who, 
in matters of belief, approach very nearly to the doc- 
trines of the so-called Evangelical churches. Between 
these two extremes is to be found the larger body of 
Friends, who see the partial truth in both of these 
extremes, but who do not go to the utmost limits 
of either. There is room in the Society of Friends 
now, as there was in the beginning, for these varying 
shades of belief, and it is to be hoped that the time 
may never come when one party will feel it their 
right to attempt to abridge the liberty of thought and 
conscience now enjoyed by both. Such an attempt, 
should it ever be made, would be quite as disastrous 
in its ill effects as that of sixty years ago. For men 
of different beliefs to thus dwell together in unity of 
Christian purpose is as great a proof of the true and 
earnest character of their religion as could possibly 
be given; while on the other hand, for them to seek 
to abridge the liberty of those differing in thought 
from them is conclusive proof that they do not un- 
derstand the very first beginnings of the Christian 
religion. 

While the writer desires to admit, not only the 
existence of these differences in belief among us, but 
also the rightfulness of their existence here, it is also 
his desire to call attention to a practice which has 
been for some time noticeable among us, which, in 
his view, indicates a falling away from a strong and 
safe position, and which is therefore of sufficient im- 
portance to be discussed in a friendly manner. The 
practice referred to is the giving-up of the use of a 
term which has always had especial and deep signifi- 
cance, and which cannot be surrendered without in- 


| jury and loss to that branch of the Christian Church 


which does so. 

The expression referred to is that of “ Our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ,’’—an expression which is 
so full of meaning to those who accept it that they 
cannot notice its surrender without a sense of per- 
sonal loss, and also a misgiving as to the future of a 
professedly Christian body which ceases to use it. 

It is but seldom that this expression is now heard 
from our ministers ; so seldom in fact, as to make its 
absence noticeable, and to make it, when used, pecu- 
liarly welcome to those who recognize the deep 
meaning in it, and, therefore, rejoice to hear it. 
Without any desire to criticise those who do not care 
to use it, or those who do not approve of its use, it is 
nevertheless the wish of the writer to enter a friendly 
protest against the disuse of the expression, and to 
try to show the truth embodied in it which can be 
accepted by all Friends, however difficult at first 
sight that may appear to be. 
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The surrender of this expression has the effect of 
separating us, to a certain extent, from nearly all the 
otber branches of the Christian Church in oar esti- 
mate of the mission, the character, and the work of 
Jesus Christ. And not only does it emphasize the 
fact of a difference, which we are all, doubtless, will- 
ing to admit does exist, but it inevitably leads to the 
inference that we place a lower estimate upon the 
life and mission of Jesus than do other Christians. 
So far is this from being the case that there is no 
branch of the Christian Church that places a higher 
value upon his life and work. In order, therefore, 
that we may not be misunderstood, we should not 
give up the use of this expression, unless we are con- 
vinced that its use is misleading and therefore wrong. 
That some Friends have this impression is undoubt- 
ediy true, but that such a view is justifiable, the 
writer does not believe. It is entirely possible to 
use this expression within the limits of sound rea- 
soning and the fair interpretation of Scripture, with- 
out going to the other extreme of admitting or affirm- 
ing views which we do not accept. 

The usual method of interpreting the expression, 
“ Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ,” is through the 
doctrine of the vicarious atonement, which is so 
generally presented by the so-called Evangelical 
churches as the central truth of the Christian re- 
ligion. To many members of the Society of Friends, 
perhaps to the great majority of them, this doctrine 
does not appear to be the truth, as taught by Jesus 
and his immediate followers. They do not find it in 
his teachings, and for tnat reason chiefly, although 
there are other good reasons also, they do not accept 
it. There are others among our members who do 
not see any good reason why they should reject this 
doctrine, and who find comfort and strength in it. 
Granting them their unquestioned right in the So- 
ciety of Friends to hold this or any other doctrine 
which does not conflict with the great central truth 
which we hold was the chief teaching of Jesus 
Christ, and leaving this special doctrine as one that 
may be accepted or rejected by sincere minds with- 
out interferring with Christian character or service, 
it is of interest to notice other ways in which it may 
with truth be said that Jesus Christ is our Lord and 
Saviour. If it should be found possible to thus refer 
to him in a way that will be acceptable to all minds, 
then it would certainly seem unwise to give up the 
use of an expression which is just and proper, the 
use of which in this way would offend none, and 
especially so when its disuse causes us as a religious 
body to be misunderstood, and subjects us to great 
misrepresentation. 

There seem to be at least three ways in which 
we can, both as individuals and as a branch of the 
Church of Christ, refer to Jesus Christ as our Lord 
and Saviour. And to refer to him as such would not 
be objectionable to any sincere mind; at least, it is 
difficult to understand what valid objection could be 
offered. The three ways here referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

First.—We can say that he is our Saviour by virtue 
of the saving truths which he taught, and which still 
remain as the highest truths the world has ever heard. 





Weare saved by the truth, and the truth is made clear 
to our minds and souls by words and acts, and the 
words which bave made and still make it the clearest 
to men, are the words spoken by Jesus Christ,— 
words which are now confirmed to man by hisspirit, 
—the Christ-spirit in man. We are saved by the 
truth,—not merely by truth seen and understood, 
but by truth apprehended,—“ taken hold of ”—by 
the soul and “lived up to” in the life. The world 
has not yet exhausted the truths declared in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, nor will it ever exhaust 
them. He who spake as never man spake taught 
saving truths which are as far above mere human 
teaching as the Spirit which gave them forth through 
him is above mere humanity. And these truths 
have been and still are able to make men “ wise unto 
salvation; ” this will ever be their effect when earn- 
estly seized and loyally lived up to. Surely he who 
declared the truths which thus make men free, and 
can thus save them from sin in word and act, can be 
regarded by every soul capable of understanding the 
nature of the truths he taught, as its Saviour,—and 


| this too in the highest and truest sense of that word. 


Like his disciples of old, may not we of this day, 
wearied with the search for truth, which we seek in 
vain elsewhere, turn to him, and say with them, 
“ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’’ 

Second.—We can epeak of Jesus Christ as our 
Saviour by virtue of the life he lived. We are saved 
by the truth in act as much as, if not more than, by 
the truth in word. The uplifting, saving power of a 
living example can never be expressed in language. 
As one instinctively stands erect when before a per- 
son of commanding presence, so the soul instinctively 
grows purer and stronger in the presence of purer 
and nobler souls. And where in all history has such 
an example of pure and holy living been given as in 
the life of Jesus Christ? That life has stood for 
ages, and will ever stand, as the loftiest ideal of per- 
fect loveliness of character, of purity, and of strength, 
before which the greatest human souls have bowed 


| in reverence, desiring that they might grow into its 


likeness. Who can estimate the value of such a life? 
What language can express its saving, uplifting 
power? Was not this the meaning of Christ, when 
he said, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
to me?” That perfected life,—the utmost possible 
reach of the human soul when completely led by 
and entirely faithful to the Spirit of God within it,— 
was it not his meaning that this will uplift and save 
all men, if but properly presented to them? Surely 
He who lived this perfect life——who gave the world 
such an example of saving power,—surely he may 
with right be called the Saviour of men. 

Third.—We can speak of Jesus Christ as our 
Saviour because he is such by virtue of the life which 
he gives. If it be true that “Christ teaches his peo- 
ple himself,’—and what member of the Society of 
Friends will now deny this ?—then he must be a liv- 
ing power, known and felt by those who have faith 
in him. This was the great truth that Jesus Christ 
declared: ‘“ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” This is the truth as known by 
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every true Christian. And this is the special mes- 
sage of the Society of Friends to the world. The 


Christ in whom we believe is not a dead, buta living 


Christ. Men could no more kill him than they could 

kill the eternal Spirit of God, with whoin he is one. 
While it is true that the man, Jesus of Nazareth, is 

the Saviour of men by virtue of the saving truths he 


taught, and the life that he lived, still more is it true | 


that this present, everliving Spirit of Christ is the Sav- 
jour of men by virtue of the new life he gives; the 
new desires and the high purposes he inspires in us; 
the purity of thought and the righteousness of life 
he makes possible for us; the nobler aspirations and 
the greater strength he grants us. That we might 
have life, the truest spiritual life, and that we might 


have it more abundantly, was not this the highest | 


purpose of that life which we are told was the “light of 
men?” and is it not also the highest purpose of the 
eternal living Christ, a measure of whose Spirit is 
in each one of us? In this doctrine of the indwell- 
ing Spirit of Christ, “that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” we have a truth great enough 
for any religious body,—a truth so simple that the 
youngest child can understand it, and yet so great 
that the most learned man cannot exhaust it. “If 
any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his,” wrote the great apostle to the Gentiles—words 
which remain forever true, as do also those other 
words of his: “To each one of us is grace given ac- 
cording to the measure of the gift of Christ.” Did not 
Jesus repeatedly declare the same great truth, and 
has it not been verified again and again by the noble 
lives of the best of men? Surely He who first 
taught men these great truths, and gave them also 
the example of a perfect life, lived in accordance 
with them, and who now, through the spirit of 
Truth abiding in and leading those willing to be led 
gives to them the highest life possible for them,—en- 
abling them to become the sons of God,—‘ for as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God are the sons of 
God,’—surely he who does this may with right be 
known, and should be acknowledged as the Saviour 
of men. And it may well be asked whether we do 
him simple justice when we withhold this rightful 
title from him. 

If it is true then that we can say that Jesus 
» Christ is the Saviour of men in the ways above men- 
tioned, should we not, as a religious body professing 
to be his followers, declare this to the world? Are 
we entirely true to him if we do not? And are we 
, entirely true to the highest truth we know if we re- 
fuse the fullest measure of justice, to say nothing of 
love, which we can offer him, by word as well as by 


deed? And do we not injure our own Christian pro- | month 6, 1814, that they had all been revised. 


fession, and greatly limit the good we might do by 
refusing to give him a rightful name and title which 
all the rest of the Christian world so willingly 
gives him? Does not the world need to be 
taught to see in this common expression a deeper 
and more spiritual truth than is usually offered by 
those who use it? And if we who hold this more 
spiritual, and therefore more helpful view, do not 
present it, how shall we escape the responsibility 
that always accompanies higher power and greater 
knowledge ? 


| fense. 


| as well as in deed. 


| liquors alluded to in the “ Extracts, 
and referred to next meeting, when the following 





If there is any good reason why we should not do 
this, will not some Friend who knows such a reason 
kindly state it? As friends of each other we should 
be able to write and speak plainly without giving of- 
And as friends of “Our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ,” we should seek to honor him in word 
1 o  4 
Second Month, 1891. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
(Continued ) 


Seconp of Twelfth month, 1811. Fifteen copies of 


| the “ Extracts” being received and read, were affec- 


tionately recommended to the monthly meetings to 
take under weighty consideration and labor, in order 


| that those deficiencies which are cause of pain to the 


body may be removed. 
The important testimony concerning spirituous 
” was considered 


minute was made: 

“Our important testimony respecting spirituous 
liquors being again bronght into view, a concern was 
experienced to prevail in the minds of Friends on 
account of the deficiencies which still continue to 


| exist among us; earnest desires were manifested that 


Friends might be encouraged still further to extend 


| their labors in such cases as occasion cause of sorrow 


to the body, either by trading in, distilling, selling, 
or grinding grain for that purpose, or the common 


| use thereof: the attention of such of our membersas 


are yet delinquent is affectionately recommended to 
observe the advices of the yearly meeting as handed 


| down in the ‘ Extracts’ from year to year, in order, 


if possible, that their minds may become impressed 
with the magnitude of persisting in practices preg- 
nant with so many evils. 

“ Friends’ minds being exercised in this interest- 


| ing concern, the result led to a conclusion to recom- 


mend the subject to the attention of the monthly 
meetings, to extend such advice and assistance to 


| those who are deficient in any of those respects, as 


they muy be favored to render, and to send clear and 


| distinct accounts of their progress herein to the quar- 


terly meeting in the Ninth month next.” 
Caleb McComber and companion, Asa Potter, 
attended, having previously visited most of the 


| branches. 


Sixth month Ist, 1812. The revising and record- 


| ing the minntes of the meeting was referred for at- 
| tention to Thomas Farquhar, Jonathan Knight, Mor- 


ris Truman, and Enos Grave, who reported Sixth 


The 
committee was then continued to record them. In 


| the Twelfth month following, they had all been re- 


corded, and Morris Truman, Samuel Jones, and 
Henry Troth were appointed a standing committee 
to assist the clerk in their revision quarterly, and he 
was then to record them in the minute book. 

7th of Ninth month, 1812. Answer to the first an- 
nual query: John Cope, an elder of Redstone, died 
Seventh month 31, 1812, in his 82d year. All the 
preparative meetings had been visited by committees 
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of the monthly meetings on the subject of spirituous 
liquors, “ and we are comforted in a belief that our 
important testimony in this respect is gaining ground, 
we being clear of importing and distilling, as far as 
appears, but not quite clear of vending and the un- 
necessary use thereof.” 

As representatives (the last sent to Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting), Henry Mills, Joseph John, Samuel 
Jones, Joshua Cope, Elisha Hunt, and Joseph Eng- 
land were appointed. 

Susanna Horne, from England, and her compan- 
ions, Mary Allison and Caleb Shreve, likewise Ann 
Taylor, with Elizabeth Wood as companion, attended 
at this time. Wm. Hilles, Charles Dingee, Jacob 
Griffith, Samuel Cope, Henry Troth, and Enos Grave 
were to confer with committees from the other quar- 
terly meetings west of the Allegheny mountains, on 
the subject of making some necessary arrangements 
in case the privilege be allowed of holding a yearly 
meeting in Ohio. 

Twelfth month 7th, 1812. Fourteen copies of the 
“ Extracts” received, by which it appears that full 
liberty was given to hold a yearly meeting at Short 
Creek, on the third First-day in Eighth month next. 
Committees had been appointed by Short Creek and 
Salem Quarters to confer with those of Redstone, 
fourteen of whom attended, and several other Friends, 
They recommended that a brick house, 55 by 80 feet, 
with youths’ galleries, be built on a lot of ground ad- 
joining Mt. Pleasant, donated by Friends, and the 
purchase of three acres adjacent, on reasonable terms ; 
and that $3,000 be raised, proportioned to the number 
of families: Redstone $4 to a family; Short Creek 
$3.50; Salem $3; Miami $150; West Branch $1.50. 

510.93 
1,010.23 
620.32 
178.47 


3380.02 


Redstone has 181 families, quota, $ 
Short Creek 409 ~ - 

Salem 293 

Miami 452 

West Branch 359 


Totals 1,694 


$2,999.97 


$2,000 to be raised by Third month, and balance by 
the time of yearly meeting. If more money is re- 
quired, to be raised in the same proportion ; two 
Friends from each quarter to meet at Short Creek, on 
the first Second-day in First month, to promote the 
work, 

This was united with, except a doubt as to its not 
being large enough, which was left with the proposed 
committee, and Wm. Hilles and Morris Truman were 
appointed. 

The subject of spirituous liquors in the “ Extracts” 
was again pressed on the attention of subordinate 
meetings. As a new committee to examine and re- 
port accounts of suffering cases, Charles Dingee, John 
Reley, Abel Knight, Henry Troth, John Cock, and 
Samuel Cope were appointed. 

Third month 1, 1813. The committee to make 
arrangements for the new building reported in favor 
of the house being 60 by 80 feet, and that Short 
Creek and Salem Quarters appear not satisfied with 
the site, preferring the lot where Short Creek meet- 
ing-house now stands. After consideration “a 
straightness was felt to unite therewith,” and Samuel 





Jones, Joseph John, Jacob Griffith, David Grave, and 
Henry Troth were appointed to attend Short Creek, 
and if way opens, Salem, at their quarterly meetings, 
and propose a reconsideration of both the locality and 
size of house. Samuel Jones was to receive and for- 
ward what money was ready for the building to 
Joseph Steer, one of the trustees, and at the follow- 
ing quarter was continued to forward the balance. 
At this Quarter (Sixth month 7th),a report from the 
committee on accommodations for a yearly meeting 
reported, and it was deferred to the following Quar- 
ter. As representatives to the first Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Short Creek, Joseph John, Thos. Farqu- 
har, Jacob Griffith, Wm. Hilles, Jonas Cattell, 
Joshua Cope, Wm. Dixon, and Morris Truman were 
appointed. 

In answering the queries: a good degree of love 
is maintained, but one account notes some obstruc- 
tion to that true mark of discipleship. Clear of im- 
porting,vending, and distilling as far as appears, and 
mostly clear of the unnecessary use of spirituous liq- 
uors. One or two instances of unfaithfulness in mil- 
itary requisitions. Schools are encouraged, several 
being taught by members. 

Sixth of Ninth month, 1813. The “ Extracts” 
from Ohio Yearly Meeting were read, and the matter 
of spirituous liquors recommended to the monthly 
meetings to continue their labor of love, and encour- 
age to faithfulness in a testimony against meddling 
in any way with this article, pregnant with so many 
evils. 

To propose four Friends to serve on the Meeting 
for Sufferings, Charles Dingee, David Grave, Jonas 
Cattell, Joshua Cope, Wm. Hilles,and Wm. Dixon 
were named, who proposed David Grave, David 
Hilles, Morris Truman, and Enos Grave, who were 
appointed. 

The consideration of the report on suitable ac- 
commodations for the Yearly Meeting resulted in ap- 
pointing David Hilles, Henry Mills, Thos. Farquhar, 
Joseph John, Elisha Hunt, Jonathan Sharpless, Eli 
Haines, and John Morgan to confer with committees 
of Short Creek and Salem Quarters, and if they can 
agree upon a site and size, that they be encouraged 
to carry the work into effect as soon as circumstances 
admit, and make such apportionment of expenses as 
they may judge equitable. 

Redstone informed of a difficulty arising on ac- 
count of a certificate being rejected by a neighboring 
monthly meeting, as they believe withont the war- 
rant of discipline, for a person settled within their 
limits. To consider the subject Charles Dingee, Solo- 
mon Philips, Jacob Griffith, Joseph John, Thos. Far- 
qubar, and John Dingee were appointed. 

Sixth of Twelfth month, 1813. John Letchworth 
attended, having previously attended most of the 
branches. 

Third month 7, 1814. The committee on certi- 
ficates reported ‘“‘that circumstances may occur to 
justify one monthly meeting in refusing to accept 
a certificate issued by another. Our Discipline en- 
joins the appointment of a committee to inquire, and 
if no obstruction appears, prepare one. but in 
case an obstruction does appear it isa bar not to be 
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dispensed with till removed, and a primary obstruc- 
tion is our outward affairs not settled to satisfaction.” 

The Conference Committee on the yearly meeting- 
house submitted a report signed by nineteen Friends. 
“The spot most likely to accommodate the Yearly 
Meeting and tend to most general advantage,” it 
stated, ‘“‘ was in or near Mount Pleasant, and it pro- 
posed to accept the school lot donated by Friends 
and purchase several other lots, making about six 
acres and costing about $295. The house to be 60 by 
00 feet, two stories, with youths’ galleries, the walls 
to be of brick. The cost of the necessary accommo- 
dations was estimated at $6,000. The report was ap- 
proved, 

Sixth month 6th, 1814, report was made to the 
Yearly Meeting that committees had been appointed 
in each of the monthly meetings on spirituous liquors 
and they believed the testimony was gaining ground. 
Westland informed that Friends near the head wa- 
ters of Wheeling ask for a preparative and meetings 
for worship under the name“ Head of Wheeling 
Meeting.” To feel after their strength and fitness 
for holding such meetings, Thomas Farquhar, Sam- 
uel Jones,Morris Truman,and Jonathan Hewitt were 
appointed. (They reported favorably in Twelfth 
month, when Thos. Farquhar, Joseph John, Jesse 
Townsend, and Samuel Jones were to attend its 
opening.) 

Nathan Hunt and companion, Nathan Menden- 
hall, attended Sixth month, 1814. Redstone re- 
ported $49.78 taken for military requisitions for $23.- 
25 demanded. 

At Ninth month Quarter, Micajah Collins, with 
Thomas Lippincott as companion, were present. 

In Twelfth month, Hugh Judge was in attend- 
ance. 

Westland informs that Friends near the waters of 


Muddy and Whitely Creeks ask for a First-day meet- | 


ing for worship. Wm. Dixon, Morris Truman, Sam- 


Dingee, in conjunction with women Friends, to give 
it attention, whose report was referred back, and in 
Sixth month, 1815, they recommended a meeting 
there for one year, under the immediate care of the 
Monthly Meeting. 

Sixth month 5, 1815, the answer to the first an- 
nual query says, Rebecca Hilles, an elder of West- 
land, died 27th of Seventh month, 1814, for whom a 
memorial was forwarded to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings. Third, several schools are taught by Friends. 
On spirituous liquors the report was that one miller 
is in the practice of grinding grain for distillation, 
and one or two individuals have had spirits distilled 
from fruit in a small way for medicinal purposes, and 
a few instances of grain being sold to be distilled, 
yet we have reason to believe Friends are declining 
the unnecessary use thereof. A London Epistle par- 
ticularly addressed to the Yearly Meeting to be held 
at Short Creek, 1814, was read to satisfaction. Al- 
though they had a committee on revising and record- 
ing the minutes, Jonathan Knight and Wm. Griffith 
were now appointed to compare the records with the 
original minutes. 

(To be Continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY 
MEETING.—IIL. 
On Fourth-day morning, the 26th of Eighth month, 
we left our kind friends, J. Robinson and daughter, 
and had a pleasant ride over part of the route of the 
previous day, and then branched off to attend a 
meeting at what is called “the Ridge.’ Here we 
found asmall house, one end of which is fitted up 
for a school-room, and very pleasantly situated where 
it commands a beautiful view of the Valley below. 
Although it was a busy season, yet a good-sized meet- 
ing gathered, in which I had very close labor, while 
pointing out in a general way the character of the 
life a Christian must live to be true to his profession. 
After meeting, we went home with John and Amy 
Bond, with whom and their family and other guests 
we passed the time socially, verpleasantly, for a few 
hours, and then went to Elisan and Wilson Brown’s 
to tea. Here we were pleasantly entertained with 
some reminiscences of the early days of the settle- 
ment of that part of the country, part of the house 
being very old but very well preserved. We then 
went to William and Mary Smith’s for the night, find- 
ing them situated in a beautiful valley with a well 
cared for farm, on which is a spacious house, and with 
the inmates we found acordial welcome. During the 
night we had a heavy rain which raised the little 
stream we had forded in getting to their home so that 
it overflowed its banks, but as I notice with these Vir- 
ginia “ runs,” as they call them, soon after the rain 


| ceases they quickly subside. Though still very high 


when we left tlrere in the morning this one was easily 
fordable. 

We went this morning to the usual week-day meet- 
ing at Hopewell, and quite a large number gathered. 
In this meeting I was led to encourage them to re- 
frain from looking on the dark side of things, saying 


| to them I had never found such a course to benefit 
uel Cope, Jonas Cattell, Jacob Griffith, and Charles | 


me either in my secular or religious life, and then 
opened other matters in connection therewith, until 
the meeting seemed baptized into one common feel- 
ing of interest and love. After meeting, we weut 
home with David and Arn Branson to dinner, and 
after dinner, in company with these friends, we took 
cars for Martinsburg, where a meeting had been ap- 
pointed forthe evening. We were met at the station 
by Edward Lupton and taken to his home, a little 
over a mile distant, and here received another hos- 
pitable welcome. And now came a practical trial of 
the testimony I had delivered in the morning. As 
the time approached for us to leave the house to go to 
the meeting, and after the wagon was at the door, 
the rain began to fall heavily, and continued until the 
meeting hour. While I felt that the rainfall had been 
so heavy that no one would venture out during its 
continuance, and as it only ceased after the hour had 
passed, there would not be any meeting, yet we con- 
cluded to drive to the appointed place, and thus do 
our part. It proved as I expected—no one came. I 
had felt perfectly calm and quiet in mind and in re- 
trospect; while the human might be inclined to call in 
question the propriety of the appointment because 
of the adverse condition of the elements, I still feel 
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that it was one of those unforeseen occurrences, and 
therefore unavoidable, and should not be attributed 
to the Divine interposition as a displeasare. 

This closed our work for the present in Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting. It was a visit to us of much inter- 
est; the social‘interminglings, as well as the religious, I 
trust were seasons of profit. We could admire the 
beautiful mountain scenery, and enjoy the breathing 
of the pure mountain air, and were much interested 
in the accounts given us by the Friends regarding 
their trials during the Civil War, those living in and 
near the city ofjWinchester being in the midst of the 
conflict. As they told us, Winchester changed hands 
or was under the} control of the different armies 
seventy-two times, and one can scarcely imagine 
what that meant to non-combatants living in its 
midst. We cannot now realize as we look over the 
country, that it was so recently desolated by the rav- 
ages of war, so luxuriant is the growth of vegetation, 
and so industrious have been the inhabitants in ref- 
erence to their farms and re-building their homes. 

On Sixth-day morning, we left our kind friends, 
E. Lupton and family, and bade farewell to David and 
Ann Branson, to whom we were indebted for their 
care in forwarding our concern in being among them, 
and taking the cars at Martinsburg on the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, arrived in Cumberland, Md., in 
ample time for dinner. Our route this morning lay 


along the narrow valley of the Potomac, as it winds 
its way through the Allegheny range of mountains. 
The curves in this railroad are so frequent and short 


that it produces in many a feeling of sea sickness, but 
to those of us who were not thus affected the ride was 
full of varied interest,{and particularly for those who 
are fond of mountain scenery. 


We left Cumberland about 3 p. m., for Bedford, | 


near where are the ‘celebrated Bedford Springs. 
Before arriving at our destination our friends, Hiram 
and Uriah Blackburn,fcame on board the train, and 
so aided in making the ride an enjoyable one. At 
Bedford we were met by Albert Blackburn, a son of 
Uriah and Hannah,*with a carriage,and we were 
soon on our way to ‘Fishertown,a distance of ten 
miles. The air was pleasant and cool, and the diver- 
sified outlook of mountain and valley made the ride 
both invigorating andfenjoyable. Oa our arrival at 
Fishertown we were kindly‘welcomed at the home 
of Martha Blackburn,*where we stayed the night. We 
had previously learned that on Seventh-day there 
was to be a picnic of Friends’ First-day School in 
union with that of the Lutheran, and that it was to 
be held near by, and we were invited to be present. 
The day was quite cool, but quite a large number 
gathered, and all appeared to enjoy themselves in 
this harmonious mingling of neighbors, holding 
kindly relations, but differing in religious views. After 
dinner, they were called together and several short 
addresses were made. I could but feel that this 
intermingling would be productive of good in tending 
to break down those sectarian barriers which have 
been such a hindrance to the advancement of a true 
Christianity. 

A meeting had been appointed for the evening in 
Friends’ meeting-house, by the W.C. T. U. of the 











place with the expectation that I would deliver an 
address upon the different phases of the temperance 
question. This meeting was largely attended, and 
satisfaction was expressed by those present. First- 
day morning a large meeting gathered, to whom the 
gospel message flowed full and free; and another, not 
quite as large, in the evening, but both were very 
satisfactory seasons, I think, both to the visitors and 
visited. Stayed Seventh-day night with Hiram and 
Mary Ann Blackburn, and dined with Martha 
Blackburn, in company with several friends, and 
took our tea with Azariah Blackburn, and stayed the 
night with Uriah and Hannah Blackburn. Second- 
day was mostly a day of rest from religious labor 
until the evening, and in the interval we made 
several calls and Uriah Blackburn took us for a ride 
upon Chestnut Ridge, from which there is a beauti- 
fal view of the valleys on either side. The day was 
pleasant and the ride very enjoyable. Took tea with 
Elias and Anna Blackburn, he a son of Hiram, and 
she the daughter of Davis Furnas, of Waynesville, 
Ohio. This morning we received a telegram an- 
nouncing the death of one of the friends of our 
home meeting and desiring our presence at the fu- 
neral, bringing a great conflict of mind, as we had a 
number of appointments yet to meet, and which it 
was extremely difficult to cancel. It ended in the 
continuance of the work in which we were engaged, 
trusting that the bereaved ones with whom we were 
closely bound in feeling and in love, would find the 
dear Father near to support them under their deep 
trial. a..4. 0. 


Note.—I perceive in the paper of Ninth month 19, a 
couple of errors in the names given in the account of our 
visit in Goose Creek neighborhood, no doubt owing to my 
illegible writing, Thomas Brosius should be Thomas 
Brown and William Brosius should be William Brown. 

J. J.C. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 38. 
TENTH MONTH 11, 1891. 
JESUS FORETELLING HIS DEATH. 


GOLDEN TEextT.—And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto myself.—John 12 : 32. 


ReaD John 12: 
Jesus is again at Jerusalem to attend the passover, 
and that for the last time. The enmity of the priests 
and Pharisees had increased as they saw that all 
their efforts to prevent the people from believing on 
him were unavailing. He had made a triumphant 
entry into the city, the great concourse of people 
who had assembled to celebrate the passover had gone 
out to meet him, and with branches of palm trees 
and other demonstrations had escorted him into the 
city of Jerusalem, and this act of the multitude had 
increased the opposition of the priests and rulers of 
the people. 

To those who gathered about him, Jesus foretold 
the approach of his martyrdom, and the necessity 
there was for him to lay down his life. This would 
be the means of drawing the attention ef the people 
to him, and thus by the giving up of his natural life 
for the maintenance of the great truths for which he 
came to bear witness, they who became his disciples 


20-26. 





would be encouraged to faithfulness in fulfilling 
every requirement of duty. 

This, according to John’s gospel, was the last pub- 
lic occasion of Jesus’s ministry. The few remaining 
hours left to him were spent with his disciples. 

Certain Greeks. Commonly they were called Hel- 
lenists, and included all the Pagan nations, as most 


of them whom the Jews knew spoke the Greek lan- | 


guage. It has been stated that these were accus- 
tomed to send presents and offerings to the temple, 
and many were in the habit of attending the great 
Jewish feasts. This, it is said, gave the name, “ the 
court of the Gentiles,” to the outer court of the 
temple. 

Would see Jesus. This probably implies more than 
seeing him. These inquirers wanted to hear him 
discourse upon the new doctrine he had been preach- 
ing, and for which the chief men among the Jews 
were seeking to have him apprehended. 

The hour is come, etc. 
the subject upon which Jesus would speak to them. 
He has come to the time at which his earthly minis- 
try must end, and these were his parting words to 
the people then gathered. It must have been an oc- 
casion for him, as well as for those who heard his 
earnest words, of the deepest significance. 

He that loveth his life, etc. Jesus does not teach in 
this that man should be careless or indifferent to his 


affections that is subordinate to the spiritual life; 
the earthly life being subject to death, and the body 
to decay, it is of far greater moment that the inter- 
ests of the soul, which lives eternally, shall have the 
chief care. He had said before: “ What shall a man 
be profited if he shall gain the whole world and for- 
feit his life ” (or soul). 


The few lines of the gospel story which form 
our day’s lesson are full of interest. The time of the 
passover is near. There had been much questioning 
whether Jesus would be there. “ What think ye, 
that he will not come to the feast? ”” Many had gone 
early to Jerusalem, hoping to see him. Word of his 
approach was heard. A company of hopeful souls, 
trusting that he who should redeem Israel was nigh, 
had met him, greeted him as king, and followed 
him into the city. Toward him all minds were 
turned, some in loving allegiance, some in curiosity, 
which was intensified by the report of the recent 
raising of Lazarus; some in doubt; some in scorn; 
“the whole world,” said the Pharisees, “ is gone after 
him.’ Among the curious ones were certain Greeks, 
who besought Philip that they might see Jesus. 
“The hour is come,” was the Master’s answer to the 
request. 
the eager, watching throng he gave in a few sen- 
tences a philosophy of life. No miracle was wrought, 
no assertion of power was made; only a statement of 
a principle. It was the principle of sacrifice, of self- 
giving. “ He that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal.” He bad shown to the 
world the beautiful worth of a life that gives; he 
had given his best,—his time, his physical strength, 
his spiritual counsel. 
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It was an hour of wondrous meaning. To | 
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hearers that he must sacrifice his life, that he will 
not pray to have it saved, because he came to give it, 
he calls them to this life of self-denial. “If any 
man serve me, let him follow me. If any man 
serve me, him will my Father honor.” 

A simple, plain lesson. The life which renders 
acceptable service to the Father is that which follows 
the Divine pattern he sent. Oh, that we might real- 
ize that his kingdom which we pray may come on 


earth, will come when each shall submit himself to 


the influence of the spirit which made Jesus the 
Christ, and when out from each shall flow only mo- 
tives and deeds which are Christly. Then will be 
realized the truth “ heard out of the law, that the 
Christ abideth forever,” for the world shall be filled 
with his spirit. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

We do not have far to go to find cause for the op- 
position of the leading men of Jerusalem to Jesus. 
Apart from the antagonism he had created by the 
extreme simplicity and spirituality of teachings so 
at variance with the ceremonial observances of the 
priests and Pharisees, the great enthusiasm mani- 
fested by the multitudes in and around Jerusalem, 
who had gathered there to celebrate the Passover, 
when they heard of his coming with his disciples, 


: ; , . | and the demonstrations that were made to welcome 
earthly life, but that it should have a place in his | 


them into the city, gave occasion for anxiety and a 
fear of one of those popular outbreaks which were of 
frequent occurrence among them. And the apprehen- 
sion of an uprising of the people in his favor, must 
have greatly increased when, on the following day, 
Jesus went into the temple “ as one having author- 
ity,” overturned the tables of the money-changers, 
and drove out the dealers in sacrificial offerings, 
boldly charging the chief priests with having made 
the “ house of prayer” a “ den of thieves.” 

Jesus foresaw that this unrest would result in his 
own apprehension, and that nothing but his life 
would satisfy the animosity of his enemies; he tried 
to prepare his disciples for this sad event, but they 
could not believe that he would be taken from them. 
They had been carried away by the enthusiasm with 
which he bad been welcomed and the ascriptions of 
honor and reverence that had been bestowed upon 
him as the heir to the throne of David, and were al- 
ready looking forward to occupying places of honor 
in the new government. 

They had yet to learn that his kingdom was not a 
worldly kingdom ; that the warfare his followers must 
wage was against earthly ambitions and selfish de- 
sires,—against every temptation that would lead into 
an undue indulgence of the fleshly appetites and 
bring the soul into the bondage of sin. 

That there was a great effort on the part of the 
strangers who had come to Jerusalem to make 
the acquaintance of the “ prophet of Galilee ” is evi- 
dent from the request of the ‘‘ Greeks ” who went to 
Philip to obtain an interview with Jesus. They had 
probably witnessed his triumphal entry into the city 
and heard of the wonderful power he had mani- 
fested, and of the claim made for him as a descend- 


And now, while telling his . ant of the royal house of David and rightful heir to 
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the throne; and all these circumstances must have 
contributed to their curiosity. 

Jesus meets the request of Andrew and Philip 
with a declaration that at once opens before us his 
own conviction of the tragedy so soon to be enacted. 
He had said before: “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto me,” and the same thought is em- 
bodied in his anawer now. Though a death of ig- 
nominy and dishonor is before him, the result will be 
the opening of a glorious future, in which all suc- 
ceeding ages will honor and reverence him, and his 
name be held in everlasting remembrance. 

And how signally have his words been fulfilled! 
The name of Jesus is above every other name, wher- 
ever it has found a lodgement in the affections of the 
people,—wherever the Divine truths he enunciated 
have been accepted, and made the rule of conduct. 
Through death into life—that life which is unending. 
“ He that hateth his life in this world, shall keep it 
unto life eternal,” has a meaning that is understood 
only when the promptings of the earthly nature are 
restrained and controlled by the Christ-spirit which 
must be the ruling principle in every sincere inquirer 
after the way of life, and this is what we understand 
by coming to Jesus, 


Fear not the westering shadows 

O children of the day! 
For brighter still and brighter 

Shall be your homeward way. 
Resplendent as the morning 

With fuller glow and power, 
And clearer than the noon-day 

Shall be your evening hour. 

— Havergal. 


OUR TREATMENT OF THE SPIDER. 

Ts it not enough that every bird that flies, ruth- 
lessly robs her nursery, devours her babies, and even 
snatches her own soft body from the very sanctum of 
home ; that gauzy flies steal their greedy youny into 
her nursery to fatten upon her infants; that to 
monkeys, squirrels, and lizards her plump body is a 
sweet morsel they never resist; that frogs and toads 
snap her up without ceremony ; that centipedes seize 
her in resistless grasp ; that wasps paralyze and bury 
her alive? Are not these enough, without man join- 
ing the host of exterminators? Man, too—in whose 
service she lives! 

Consider for a moment her usefulness. Count, if 
you can, the thousands of flies and mosquitoes eaten 
by one common house or garden spider in a summer. 
Then remember her harmlessness. Other servants 
we must pay: birds eat our cut-worms, our caterpil- 
lars,and our potato-beetles, but we have to pay a 
tax—small, it is true—in fruits,in berries,in green 
peas, in corn; owls and hawks, while they destroy 
moles and mice, indulge now and then in young 
chickens. But the daughter of Arachne asks no 
reward, neither fruit nor vegetable suffers from her 
touch, no humming nor buzzing attends her move- 
ments. Steadily, faithfully she goes on her way doing 
her appointed work; and we, so wise,so far above 
her in the scale of being, we—murder her!—Olive 
Thorne Miller, in Popular Science Monthly. 
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TROUBLES WHICH FRIENDS ESCAPE. 

Apart from the objections which arise out of relig- 
ious principle, and which cause, of course, the radi- 
cal and conclusive dissent of Friends from hired 
“pastors” and accompanying church methods, there 
are reasons also in the practical workings of these 
systems which go far to 
disapproval. 


sustain our attitude of 
For it is found by experience that 
the maintenance of the “ pastoral’ system is accom- 
panied always with more or less friction, and is the 
occasion often of controversies, scandals,and divi- 
sions. There are few churches of any considerable 
age which have not at one time or another in their 
life gone through an experience of this kind. 

Even in the form in which the so called “ Ortho- 
dox” Friends of the West are adopting the “pastoral” 
system,they find it attended with embarrassment 
and difficulty at the very outset. The assumption by 
the “ pastor” of the control of the service of worship, 
and the arrangement of a programme which occupies 
the full time of the meeting, leave no room for any 
other person who may feel called in the ministry. 
This complaint is often heard : it has been repeatedly 
stated in the Wiiburite Friends’ journals, and is un- 
guestionably well founded. The “ pastoral ” arrange- 
ment shuts out individual and voluntary ministry ; 
there is no room for it. 

But we had more particularly in mind, in the be- 
ginning of this article, the disputes over their “ pas- 
tors” which from time to time agitate and even con- 
vulse, the religious bodies which place so great a 
store upon the ministrations which they hire and pay 
for. As we have already said, few churches have not 
passed through such experiences, and the heat and 
acrimony which often accompany them, and the bit- 
ternets and estrangement which are frequently left 
at the close, are necessarily sad and distressing inter- 
ruptions of the endeavor to establish the Christian 
order among a body of religious professors. That 
there would be such controversies and divisions over 
some other matter, if there were no “ pastor” to be 
employed or ousted, to be praised or censured, to be 
petted or snubbed, cannot be said, for there are many 
reasons, unquestionably, why peculiarly unpleasant 
personal and factional elements appear in a church 
quarrel over its minister. . 





From all this Friends are happily exempt. If 
they have no “ pastorate,” they are not exposed to 
dissension over the management of it. And we 
doubt if they fully appreciate how much they thus 
escape. A single experience such as some churches 
have undergone would far outmeasure all of the 
trials and difficulties—seldom or never coming to us 
in the shape of congregational quarrels,—which. 
Friends in any meeting would suffer in a century 
This may seem an extreme statement, but it is read- 
ily verified, we believe, by observation. The daily 
papers report such cases of “ pastoral” differences 
continually. Sometimes they are soon allayed ; at 
other times they rend a congregation in pieces; very 
commonly they cause the withdrawal of members, 
who go out to find a new connection, or give up 
church attendance altogether. 

As we said at the outset the objection of Friends 
to a hired ministry is not based upon its inconveni- 
ence, or its liability to cause strife: the testimony in 
favor of a free gospel ministry is much more deeply 
founded ; but the peace and unity we enjoy under 
our system are in high contrast, certainly, with the 
opposite condition which the “ pastorate ” 
brings forth. 


so often 
The plan of relying so much on hu- 
man ministrations, expecting the spiritual flocks to 
be watched and kept by a professional shepherd, 


surely discloses great drawbacks when put in practice. 


Tue instalment of extracts from the minutes of 
Redstone Quarterly Meeting which we print this 


week gives a clear account of the establishment of | 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, and of the steps taken for the 
building of the meeting-house at Mount Pleasant. 
Another interesting matter treated of is the struggle 
to repress the use of spirituous liquors, the tempta- 
tion to distilling being strong in the new regions west 
of the mountains, where rye and fruits were abun- 
dantly raised and could not be easily got to market. 


DEATHS. 

BARNARD —At Newport, R. I., on Ninth month 234, 
1891, after a brief illness of typhoid fever, Helen, daugh- 
ter of Enos Barnard, and granddaughter of the late John 
Barnard, of Doe Run, Chester county, Pa 

HAINES.—In West Chester, Pa., on Ninth month 25th, 
1891, Esther M., widow of the late William Haines, aged 
91 years; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


, aged 21 years. 


MAGINNIS.—On Seventh-day, Ninth month 26th, 1891, 
after a long and suffering illness, Edward J. Maginnis, of 
the firm of Laing & Maginnis, Philadelphia, in his 68th 
year. 

PYLE.—At his home in West Philadelphia, on Ninth 
month 22d, 1891, Thomas C. Pyle, aged 67 years. 

SHEPPARD.—Ninth month 24th, 1891, at Norristown, 
Pa., Mary T., daughter of the late Charles and Elizabeth 
J. Sheppard, aged 47 years; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


Your editorial remarks in last week’s issue touch on 
a subject which has often received my attention. 
George Fox is reported to have said that a good man 
would shake the country ten miles around. A re- 
markable example of such influence is given in the 
journal of Sibyl Jones. She and her husband Eli 
Jones went on a religious visit to Liberia, in Africa, 
in the year 1851. They embarked at Baltimore in a 
small vessel that was taking a number of liberated 
slaves to the colony. Common sailors everywhere 
used to be a very rough set, and their companionship 
with emigrants no better than themselves in a 
crowded vessel produced what must have been a pan- 
demonium. Oaths and curses, quarrels and threats 
of murder at first pained the souls of the gentle cou- 
ple; but after they had been a single week at sea all 
this ceased. Blasphemy and threats were no longer 
heard, and during the remainder of the voyage all 
was peace and quiet. 

The following two cases came partly under my 
own observation. A little girl, five years of age, was 
at home a perfect termagant, flying out, screaming, 
and fighting on the slightest provocation. Near by 
dwelt a family in which was a daughter of six or six 
and a half years, with whom the little termagant 
spent much of her time, and while with her older 
friend and in that friend’s family, often whole days 
together, her conduct was invariably and all the time 
irreproachable. Soe would often ask her little 
friend’s advice, and always followed it; yet at home 
her manner remained as bad as ever. Again, on some 
occasion, two young boys were put to board with the 
quiet family just mentioned, with the caution that 
they were of quarrelsome tempers, and could not 
therefore occupy the same chamber, and the fact was 
at least as bad as stated. Indeed it was known at 
home their frays were only quelled by the ready use 
of the rod. ln their new abode they roomed to- 
gether from the first, and never during the year they 
passed there, did they quarrel with each other or 
with other children in the house. They behaved 
perfectly well. 

In neither of the last two cages was any threat or 
even admonition addressed to the children, nor in 
the ship case do I find that the Friends used any 
outward means to suppress the evil around them. 
And then the results could not have been produced 
by the force of example. They were too rapid. The 
cause must have been, first, an estimate of the supe- 
rior formed by the inferior ; and secondly, an innate 
desire in the latter to conform himself to the will of 
the superior. The source of that desire is the mys- 
tery. 

Dr. Carpenter, in his book on Mental Physiology, 
has a good deal to tell about this mysterious influence, 
which he says was possessed in a remarkable degree 
by Dr. Arnold, headmaster of Rugby, (a large public 
school in England), and also by Dr. Lant Carpenter, 
also a teacher, of whom one of his distinguished 
pupils said : ‘I have often reflected on this singular 
power, and tried to make out where the secret of it 
lay. Though there were doubtless cases which it 
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could not reach, it daily achieved triumph, which 
most teachers would believe impossible.” 

He thought it lay in great and varied intellectual 
power, well-formed habits of thought, a profound 
sense of right, and the insight derived from thorough 
sympathy with boy nature. But the “triumph ” of 
Eli and Sybil Jones was just as great if not greater ; 
and if they possessed the great qualities of the 
teacher, their pupils were certainly incapable of ap- 
preciating it, and moreover there could not have 
been in them any sympathy with sailor and negro 
nature, whatever compassion may have been felt for 
their condition. 

I unite with the editors in the opinion that the 
matter has not received the attention that the sub- 
ject demands. J.D. M. 

Washington, D. C. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Pa.), on the 26th ult., Lydia H. Price obtained a 
minute to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and to 
visit some other meetings. She will be accompanied 
by Emily P. Jackson. 

—Levi L. Benson was at Warrington, Pa., last 
First-day, the 27th, and expected to reach Philadel- 
phia this week, with the view of attending the several 
monthly meetings of Bucks Quarter. He also intended 
to visit other meetings, as follows: Plumstead, First- 
day morning, Tenth month 4; Doylestown, appointed 
meeting at 3 p.m., same day; Lambertville, N. J., 
at 7.30 p. m., on the 6th; Yardley, at 7.30 p. m., on 
8th; Pennsbury, on First-day morning, the 11th; 
Bristol, 3 30 p. m., same day. 

—Our friend Isaac Hicks was at Friends’ meeting 
in New York city on First-day morning last, and 
spoke. A correspondent says: “ He has been married 
about fifty-five years,and it was remarked by one 
conversing on the subject that he knew of no other 
instance where a parent lived to join in the celebra- 
tion of a son or daughter’s golden wedding, as 
occurred in Isaac’s case, his venerable mother being 
still living at the age of 101 (on the 10th of Ninth 
month), with her mental faculties well preserved.” 

—A notice in a'San Francisco monthly journal 
says: “ There area few Friends, or Quakers, as some 
call them, scattered through the State and in this 
city. A small meeting is held on First-day morning, 
11 o’elock, at W. C. T. U. rooms, 132 McAllister 
street, to which visiting friends and others are in- 
vited. Take McAllister street cars on Market street.” 


A PRESENT opportunity is always worth the best 
efforts of the best man to whom it is presented. It 
may not be sogreat an opportunity as he thinks him- 
self capable of improving, and therefore it may not 
seem to summon him to his utmost endeavors. But 
unless a man does his very best in improving the 
opportunity he has, small or large though it be, he is 
not likely to have a better opportunity open to him. 
He who would be invited to a larger place must see 
to it that ne fills fully the place he is already in. 
—Selected. 
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THE GEORGE SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
As everything is now in train for the making of the 
title of the George School property to the trustees, it 
is desired to collect the funds subscribed for the pur- 
chase, and the following circular has been sent out to 
subscribers : 

“The Decree of the Orphans’ Court of Bucks County, 
Pa., ordering the sale of the Worth farm, having been 
obtained, the Location Committee requests the payment of 
the money subscribed for the purchase of 123 acres of said 
farm, as a free site for the John M. George School, and 
authorizes and directs Isaac Erye to collect the same.’’— 
Extract from the minutes of the Location Committee. 

EDMUND WEBSTER, Clerk. 

9th Mo. 25, 1891. 

If thou wilt please forward to me the amount of thy 
subscription as early as practicable (not later than 11th 
month Ist, 1891), by check, draft, or P.O. money order, a 
receipt and thy original subscription paper will be returned 
Respectfully, Isaac EYRE. 
Newtown, Pa., 9th mo. 25, 1891. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS BY THE WAY. 
Nantucket, Ninth month 24, 1891. 

Tue articles on Redstone Quarterly Meeting in West- 
ern Pennsylvania have interested me the more from 
my having traveled in that region, where there are 
now few, if any, Friends. I notice, too, several fa- 
miliar names. In the issue of Ninth month 5th, I ob- 
serve that Joseph Gibbons was approved as clerk. 
This is, I presume, a relative of Joseph Gibbons, late 
editor of Taz Journau. He was, I think, a brother of 
Dr. William Gibbons, of Wilmington, who removed 
to Western Pennsylvania, and whose grandchildren 
are Prof. Henry Gibbons (whom I once met at Pitts- 
burg), and his brother, Hughes Oliphant Gibbons, a 
Presbyterian minister, who has been in Philadelphia. 
The region around Pittsburg has been called “ the 
backbone of Presbyterianism,” and many churches 
were setiled by the Scotch-Irish in the same neigh- 
borhoods as those included in Redstone Quarter. 

I see also in Redstone Meeting minutes the name 
of Jonas Cattell. A cousin of the editor of THe 
JouRNAL married a Jonas Cattell, who has lived in 
Eastern Ohio. 


Friends’ meeting at Bird-in-Hand, Lancaster 


' county, Pa., where Joseph Gibbons was born, is re- 


called by another name, that of Jos. Steer. If I re- 
member rightly, Friends’ deed there mentions land 
given by a man named Steer and his wife, but the 
name seems to have entirely disappeared among 
Friends in Eastern Pennsylvania. I also find the 
name of Cope in Redstone Quarter. The late Caleb 
Cope, president of the Savings Bank at Walnut street 
and Washington Square, was from Greensburg, in 
Western Pennsylvania, I believe; two of his sisters 


lived there. 
* * * 


In the issue of Ninth month 5th appears an arti- 
cle on the Miraculous, by J. D. M., of Washington, 
D. C., in which he speaks especially of “ the holy coat 
of Treves,”’ now on exhibition, but last shown nearly 
fifty years ago. At the last exposition, says J. D. M., 





it was visited by more than a million pilgrims, and it 
is estimated that the visitors this time will reach two 
millions. This must bring great wealth into “the 
beautiful Cathedral of Treves.” Our friend J. D. M. 
says that there are many Catholics disgusted by such 
charlatanry, who have seceded from the Roman 
Church. A similar exhibit is that at Naples, of the 
liquifying of the blood of St. Januarius, preserved for 
hundreds of years ina bottle. A young Friend of 
my acquaintance is now discussing this subject with 
a Catholic relative. 

It nas lately occurred to my own mind, however, 
how extremely wonderful is one of the familiar oc- 
currences in our common experience, and I was men- 
tioning it to Dr. Benjamin Sharp, lately returned here, 
after his journey to Greenland. It is, simply, that 
the immense ball on which we live returus so pre- 
cisely every year in her revolution around the sun, 
that eclipses can be calculated to the minute, for- 
wards in time and backwards. Dr. Sharp, indeed, 
would use a stronger expression: shall we not say 
that it is punctual to the fraction of a second ? 

Yet I saw in a Friends’ store, not long ago, a pic- 
ture of Joshua, when he commanded the sun and 
moon to stand still, that he might continue the 
slaughter of his enemies! If we give our children 
such pictures, shall we wonder at superstition in 


others ? 
* * * 


Dr. Benjamin Sharp is the son of Hannah Sharp, 
grandson of our late friend, Benjamin Leedom, of 
Germantown, and grand-nephew of our minister, 
Sarah Sbarpless. He was one of those who accom- 
panied Lieut. Peary, who started on an expedition to 


explore the northern regions of Greenland, or rather | 


to find out whether Greenland is an island. Lieut. 
Peary went into winter quarters about 700 miles north 
of the Danish town of Upernavik, or say at about 
12} degrees from the north pole. He will have an 
Arctic night of about four months, and proposes to 
start about May Ist on his northern journey over- 
land. He and his party will drag their sledges, wear- 
ing Norwegian snow-shoes, twelve feet long. 
7 * * 

I attended, a week ago, the Quarterly Meeting of 
Wilburite Friends here. My cousin, James Austin, 
who belongs, does not like the name, and said, 
“What is a Wilburite?” I retorted, “ What is a 
Hicksite? ” 

At the quarterly meeting there were present about 
fifteen women, of whom nine wore the old-time 
“sugar scoop ” bonnet. Seven men were there, five 
with plain coats with thestraight collar. The speak- 
ers were all women,—Elizabeth Megee, from Central, 
New York; Hephziba Hussey, formerly of this 
island, who prayed: “ Not unto us, but unto Thy 
name,O Father, beglory. Be pleased, we pray thee, 
to send out thy light and thy truth. O, Father, thou 
who knowest the secrets of all hearts, knowest them 
which are thine. Be pleased to be their help and 
their shield. And, O, Father, if any there be, who 
have not so freely offered everything of self to thee, 
strengthen these to lie very low at thy footstool. O, 
anoint and re-anoint the eyes of the spiritually blind. 
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And unto Thee and the Son of thy love belong glory 
and adoration, through time and through eternity.” 
(My notes are imperfect: the expressions of my 
cousin were “ Orthodox” perhaps, but they impress 
me as beautiful.) The other Friend who spoke was 
Narcissa Coffin. She has been on a religious visit to 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, also to Norway, 
where Friends are few and scattered. The business 
of the quarterly meeting was transacted in joint ses- 
sion. All the meetings of these Friends are held in 
joint session, I understood, from their numbers being 
few. 
* * * 

Ihave lately met here Elizabeth Braithwaite Em- 
mott, the granddaughter of Anne Braithwaite, an 
English minister who was here at the time of our 
separation, and with whose preaching our Friends 
were very uneasy. Her son, Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waite, living in London, a lawyer and a prominent 
Friend, was here attending the conference of Ortho- 
dox Friends which met, some years ago, at Richmond, 
Ind., to consider the subject of a Declaration of Faith. 
Some Friends were very desirous not to call it a 
creed, and my friend says: “ It was simply to inform 
inquirers of what Friends believe.” 

7” * * 

I conversed here with the proprietor of the prin- 
cipal hotel, who told me that none of the hotels had 
bars this year, the price of a license being $1,000. 

The island being sandy and sterile, and most of 
the food being brought from the mainland, provisions 
are dear, excepting fish. Blue fish were very plenti- 
ful this year, and retailed, ready for cooking, at from 
six to ten cents per pound. For rump steaks one of 
my friends has been paying twenty-five cents per 
pound, and for sirloin steaks, thirty. For fowls of 
this year, dressed, she gave lately thirty cents per 
pound. Butter is cheaper in proportion, at thirty- 
five cents. Concord grapes are offered at two pounds 
for twenty-five cents; six pounds of sweet apples 


. twenty-five cents; tomatoes grown here six cents per 


pound ; cabbage four cents a pound ; small sweet po- 
tatoes seven pounds for twenty-five cents ; soft shell 


clams twenty-five cents a peck. 
P. E. GIpBons. 


From the London Spectator. 
THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 
Tue Edinburgh Review has an interesting paper on 
the revival of Quakerism, in which it is shown that 
a very small body, which during the first half of the 
present century was apparently dwindling rather rap- 
idly, has during the last thirty years decidedly 
rallied, and especially during the last decade has in- 
creased the number of its active, as contrasted with 
its nominal members, by at least twenty per cent. 
This is a remarkable fact, because as a rule it is true 
not only that nothing succeeds like success, but also 
that nothing fails like failure ; and though the Society 
of Friends cannot be said to have failed, inasmuch as 
it never even displayed any ambition to absorb the 
other Christian churches into itself, yet the very ab- 
sence of any such ambition, the very reluctance 
which the Friends have always shown to grasp at the 
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kind of influence which is gauged by the number 
and distinguished position of a church’s members, 
would alone be sufficient in an age of sensationalism 
and emotion to divert from the Society of Friends 
the interest of a very large proportion of its younger 
members. As a matter of fact, however, this ebbing 
away of sympathy with the Society of Friends has 
not gained, but lost ground lately. The 5,041 active 
members of the Society in England in 1881 had in- 
creased to 6,110 active members in 1890,—a result 
which the Edinburgh Review attributes partly to the 
relaxation of what may be called the superstitions of 
the Quakers as to dress and language, and to the less 
rigid enforcement of their rules against marrying out- 
side their own Society. 

These relaxations of formal restrictions,—which 
far from being of the esesence of the Quaker religion, 
may almost be said to be foreign to its true genius, 
and to partake of that very externalism and conven- 
tionality against which the existence of the Society 
of Friends was intended as a protest—can only be 
regarded as dissipating artificial antipathies between 
those who might otherwise have been attracted to 
the Society and the Quakers themselves, and not as 
stimulating the genuine life of the Society ; and no 
doubt the Edinburgh Review is perfectly right in at- 
tributing the gradual improvement in the numbers 
of the Society mainly to the ardent sympathy of the 
Quakers with all the chief humanitarian movements 
of the day,—to their hatred of slavery, their hatred 
of cruelty, their hatred of injustice, and most of all, 
their hatred of anything like dead forms or slavish 


orthodoxy and literalism. The central conviction of | 


the Friends, the belief in that inner light which 
alone can give, even to revelation itself, anything like 
its true significance, has been doubtless the great 
mainstay of the little Church in an age when dogmas 
have been condemned, authority has been defied, 
and traditions have been made light of. 

It is true that the Society of Friends have not 
been alone in discovering that there can be no such 
thing as revelation without an inner light to give 
meaning and life tothe facts and thoughts and words 
of divine teaching. Itis not more useless to display 
pictures to the blind, than to repeat divine truths to 
those who have no echo of those truths in their own 
hearts ; and this bas not been left to the Friends to 
tellus. But they have insisted on it so powerfully, 
and have made it so completely the one centre of 
their religious teaching, that it has very naturally 
held its ground better in the Society of Friends, than 
it has in minds trained in other religious societies ; 
and at atime when everything else has been ques- 
tioned, this central belief in an inner light which 
“ lighteneth every man who cometh into the world,” 
has no doubt protected many a thinker against a 
lapse into total scepticism. Without this insistance 
on the central truth of the inner light, Quakerism 
would have no intellectual or moral stamina at all. 
It is a teaching not peculiar to the Society of Friends, 
but it is one on which that Society has laid so unique 
a stress, that it has not unnaturally disinclined those 
who see its full significance, to leave that Society for 
any other church at a time when theological dogmas 

















are so often discredited, when ecclesiastical authori- 
ties are so much disparaged, and when historic criti- 
cism has succeded in making so much doubtful that 
had formerly been regarded as certain, and in estab- 
lishing so little as certain which had once been re- 
garded as doubtful. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
FACULTY OF SWARTHMORE CoLLEGE.—A slip has been 
sent out by the authorities at Swarthmore, giving a “Revised 
List for 1891-2 of the Officers of Instruction.”” The names 
upon it are twenty-five in number, and are headed by 
Charles De Garmo, Ph. D., President, and Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Dean. Following these the list is arranged in the 
order of appointment, and by classes, as Professors, Assist- 
ant Professors, and other instructors. The professors are 
ex-President Magill, Professors Beardsley, Appleton, Cun- 
ningham, Holcomb, Smith, Day, Bancroft, Hoadley, Wea- 
ver, aud Price; the assistant professors, instructors, and 
assistants, are Myrtie E. Furman, Florence Yost Humph- 
ries, Mary J. Murphy, Drs. Shell and Hunt, Lucius E. 
Williams, John Gifford, John H. Humphries, Marion Bolan, 
Esther T. Moore, and Sarah M. Nowell, 

this must be regarded, undoubtedly, as a very strong 
teaching organization, and now that the vacancy in the 
the President's place has been so satisfactorily filled 
it will be expected that Swarthmore will show a decided 
growth. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—Dean Bond was called 
to Boston last week, on account of the illness and death of 
her sister-in-law, Mary Bond. 

The faculty has arranged a course of post graduate 
work in French and History, for Marianna Smith Raw- 
son, “91. 

A chapter of the Kappa Alpha Theta Fraternity was 
established at College on the 24th inst. The following are 
the charter-members: Hannah H. Clothier, "91; Dora A 
Lewis, ‘91; M. Ellen Atkinson, "92; Annie Hillborn, ’92; 

lien Pyle, ‘92; Anna S. Atkinson, ex-'03; Jane Atkinson, 
°93: S. Ellen Williams, "93, aud Helen R. Hillborn, ’94. 

The Phonic Statf has filled three vacancies caused by 
resignations. Eiaward A. Jenkins, 92, has been elected 
business manager in place of H. N. Eavenson, "92. Henry 
C. Turner, ‘93, succeeds Geo. W. Warner, and Helen R. 
Hillborn, '94, fills the place of Warren G. Boyer. ‘This 
volume is edited by Henry A. McAllister, Jr., '92. 

Following the remarks of President De Garmo in the 
First-day morning meeting, Kachel N. Mather addressed 
the students. 

The friends of Helen Barnard will hear with sorrow of 
her death by typhoid fever at Newport, R. I., where she 
Was pursuing a course of training to fit her for nurse. She 
was an esteemed member of the class of ’91. 


AMATEUR WoRK IN AsTRONOMY.—The number of ama- 
teur astronomers, says L. Niesten in the Popular Science 
Monthly, is considerable, and it is safe to say that of all the 
sciences this is the one that can boast the most adepts among 
private persons. Among 1,160 astronomers now living, whose 
works have gained a footing in science, about half are 
amateurs with private observatories. In England, includ- 
ing official establishments and those attached to the uni- 
versities, there are 34 observatories ; in America, more than 
80; in France, 17; in Austria, 24; in Italy, 21; in Russia, 
15; and in Belgium, 5. We may say that an amateur, 
armed with a telescope, is to be found at every point on our 
planet, ready to observe a celestial phenomenon. In Chile, 
Honduras, Peru, New Zealand, Tunisia, and Tasmania we 





can meet astronomical amateurs provided with instruments, 
who devote their night hours to contemplating the beauties 
of the starry vault and to collecting observations which 
shall be useful for the advancement of science. 


Nores.— Martha Schofield left Philadelphia, on the 25th 
ult., for Aiken, S. C., intending to open the school soon 
after her arrival. She was accompanied by her nephew 
Harry Ash, of thiscity, who proposed to assume part of the 
duties of Superintendent which have been in charge of 
Samuel J. Entrekin. Martha expected the school to be 
small at the opening, on account of the busy season picking 
cotton, which detains many young people in the fields. 
She had not, when she left Philadelphia, engaged a princi- 
pal teacher. 

Does education unfit a young man for farming? Ap- 
parently not, in the case of our friend Horace Roberts, of 
Fellowship, N. J., a graduate of Swarthmore in the Class of 
’87. At the recent Annual Exhibition of the Burlington 
County Agricultural Society he was awarded forty-seven 
premiums,—many of them firsts,—for his farm products, 
live stock, ete 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journ»! 
THE BROOK. 

WHERE pebbles lay its waters play, 
And thread their course along 
With inurmur low in gentle flow, 

Or merry, rippling song 


In silver sheen with banks of green 
Beside its narrow bed, 
Softly and slow where flowers blow 


Deep, cooling draughts are shed. 


A whirl and leap adown the steep, 
’Mid quiet woodland shade ; 
A sparkling run ‘neath beaming sun, 


And through the sheltered glade. 


Beyond a gleam of widening stream 
By tiny wavelets tossed 
Far down the glen it flows—and then 


Is in the river lost. 


TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

DEAR singer of our father's day, 

Who lingerest in the sunset glow, 
Our grateful hearts all bid thee stay ; 

Bend hitherward and do not go. 
Gracious thine age; thy youth was strong, 

For Freedom touched thy tongue with fire ; 
To sing the right and fight the wrong 

Thine equal hand held bow or lyre. 

O linger, linger long, 
Singer of song. 


We beg thee stay ; thy comrade star 
Which later rose is earlier set ; 
What music and what battle scar 
When side by side the fray ye met! 
Thy trumpet and his drum and fife 
Gave saucy challenge to the foe 
In Liberty's heroic strife ; 
We mourn for him, thou must not go! 
Yet linger, linger long, 
Singer of song. 
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We cannot yield thee; only thou 

Art left to us, and one beside 
Whose silvered wisdom still can show 

How smiles and tears together bide. 
And we would bring our boys to thee, 

And bid them hold in memory crowned 
That they our saintliest bard did see, 

The Galahad of our table round. 

Then linger, linger long 
Singer of song. 


The night is dark ; three radiant beams 
Are gone that crossed the zenith sky ; 
For one the water fowl, meseems, 
For two the Elmwood herons cry 
Ye twain that early rose and still 
Skirt low the level west along, 
Sink when ye must, to rise and fill 
The morrow’s east with light and song 
3ut linger, linger long, 
Singers of song. 


-William Hayes Ward, in In lependent. 


AUTUMN PLOUGHING. 
MorE than the beauty of summer 
Is shed on the hills to-day, 
And the fragrant breath of the vintage 
Is borne on the winds away. 
As, father and son together, 
The farmers are guiding the plough ; 
Deep and straight is the furrow 


They set in the green earth now. 


“Plough deep,” is the old man’s counsel, 
As they turn the fallow field 
That yet shall laugh with ‘he harvest, 


And wave with a golden yield 


‘Plough deep and straight,” and the sturdy 


Answer rings back with a will, 


As the tilth is ready for sowing 


On the sun-swept reach of hill 


I watch, and over my spirit 
There wafts an echoed psalm ; 

Sweet as the thought of our Father, 
And full of Heaven's balm. 

God knows how deep the furrow 
Needed by soul of mine, 

Ere the stony soul shall quicken 


And bloom with fruits Divine. 


And God who cares for the vintage 
When the sap is in the stem, 

And God who crowns the summer 
With the autumn’s diadem, 

And God who all the winter 
Beholds the world's bread grow, 

May be trusted for loving kindness 


Though His ploughshare lay me low. 


In storm and sun, our Father 
Hath a care surpassing ours, 
That is fain to find a shelter 
For our little fragile flowers. 
Why do we borrow trouble, 
And why resist His hand, 
That sends us gifts in sorrow 
That we do not understand ? 


—M. E. Sangster. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A SUMMER TRIP IN MORMON LAND. 
(Concluded from Ninth month 19). 


Next day, passing numerous villages and towns, we 
entered a deep caijion, penetrating the Wahsatch 
Mountains, and stopped first at Castello Hot Springs, 
in a pretty alcove, where an enterprising Mormon 
widow, with the help of her sons, has built an at- 
tractive group of houses and planted Lombardy pop- 
lar trees in avenues laid out and graveled. These 
hot baths, with a large pool under cover, are becom- 
ing quite noted for their curative properties, though 
but recently discovered. 

In the gloaming we reached the little village of 
Thistle, in Thistle cafion, a wild, romantic spot, shut 
in by great cliffs of red and yellow stratified rocks of 
sandstone. Alongside of us the Spanish Forks Creek 
tumbled over the boulders, and visions of trout 
brought out the fishing tackle, but, alas! to little pur- 
pose, as recent rains had made the water brackish, 
but there were other diversions, and three happy- 
hearted children climbed the steep mountain side, 
holding on to the scrubby bushes, their merry voices 
echoing down the deep cafion. 

How cool and fragrant the evening air ; how musi- 
cal the swirl and rush of waters, the reéchoing of 
tuneful, answering birds; how enchanting to the 
lover of Nature these environments, with the beauty 
and symphony of coloring, and harmony in all the 
Divine Artist creates. 

The sunlight gilds the jagged cliff tops, and piles 
of soft, pink clouds tumble up in the background. 
The tinkling of a bell on the bell mare called our at- 
tention to the narrow road winding in and out of 
the stunted growth of oaks along the base of the 
mountains. She was instinctively followed closely 
by the pack mules, nearly concealed by heavy bur- 
dens, and in the rear the Ranchero in his herder’s 
saddle, with rolis of blankets for the night’s camping. 

Along this very road twenty-five years ago, when 
no railroads were yet surveyed in the Territory, came 
a young man whom I now know, full of travel and 
adventure, en route from Southern California, with la- 
riat in hand, mounted on the wildest of bronchos, 
and driving one hundred and fifty more over some 
two thousand miles of mountain and desert. 

How much unuttered romance there is upon the 
pages of one’s life book. How much of tender pa- 
thos surrounding those who travel along the lowly 
paths, who never get a glimpse from the highest 
peaks. Look at the weather-beaten visages on the 
front seat of yon emigrant wagon, grinding the 
stones under the huge wheels as it bumps down the 
rugged road, the curious, shy faces of children, 
peeping from under the mouldy canvas, tucked up 
for an outlook. What is the history of the former, 
looking backward ; what is in store for the little ones, 
so short a distance on life’s journey ? 

On the banks of the Spanish Forks, along a strip 
of green, and but a stone’s throw away, had come 
down from their nests in the thicket to feed on the 
refuse, a whole dozen of chattering magpies. Their 
beauty was somewhat marred by a display of their 
carniverous appetites. One sturdy fellow mounts a 
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large bone to which clings some rare meat, he dives 
at it vulturelike, tearing it in shreds and gulping it 
down, stopping now and then to keep his fellow- 
companions at bay. 

Here at Thistle the road branches off from the 
main line leading to Denver; it is a new road, hav- 
ing been built within a year, and terminating at Sa- 
lina, 150 miles south of Salt Lake City. Over this 
road our engine carried us in the night time, and 
when we peeped from our slumber couches, we saw 
the glowing sunlight flooding the beautiful San Pete 
valley, shut in by the Wahsatch mountains to the 
east and westward by the Utah range, with Mt. Nebo 
rising in vast proportions over 12,000 feet above sea 
level. Nebo is the highest peak in Utah. 

That the desert lands are successfully tilled when 
irrigation is brought to bear upon them is here won- 
derfully demonstrated, and these Mormons, with all 
their short-comings, by energy and toil and perse- 
verance, have a garden spot beautiful, and broad 
acres about them flowing with milk and honey. 

We caught sight of neat little villages and towns 
as we ran along the rough, new road, some at a dis- 
tance along the base of foot hills, until at last a 
stately temple came in view high up on a mesa, back 
of the town of Manti, 135 miles from Salt Lake. A 
completed temple of “ Holiness to the Lord.” This 
is Manti Temple, one of three in Utah, the largest 
being at Salt Lake City, unfinished, and one other at 
Logan, 4 town some distance north of the city. 

It was a source of much diversion to us, the curi- 
osity and interest we excited in the younger portion 
of this far-away, isolated place. When our Jittle 
train was side-tracked a crowd gathered, feeling sure 
we were the eagerly expected circus, and one of the 
most venturesome inquired if we had the animals on 
board. We were sorry to be able only to show them 
a few tame ones, half as wondering as they. Proba- 
bly we afforded them equal diversion as we marched 
to the “Holy of Holies,” with our photographic 
outfit. 

The Temple affords a landmark for miles around 
the country. It is a lofty edifice, constructed of a 
light buff limestone, beautifully dressed. It is three 
stories high, with rooms also in the one high pointed 
tower in the front centre, and in the two round ones 
on either side. Similar towers are at the rear end of 
the building. 

It is said that it was built at the cost of three 
millions of dollars. Seven years passed before it was 
completed, which was five years ago. 

The upper floor is thrown into one immense hall 
and innumerable other rooms are devoted to the va- 
rious rites and ceremonies of the church. 

We were informed by a grave-faced individual 
seated on a chair in front of the Temple that no one 
was admitted without a “recommend,” and as we 
did not possess the needed “ open sesame,” we had 
to be satisfied with a glimpse from the outer courts, 
and with a look at the grand sweep of green, flowery, 
low-lying lands, long ranges of soft, mist-enshrined 
mountains, and the bluest of bending skies. 

Most luckily we had an “ invite” to the home of a 
genuine Mormon, which we hesitated not one mo- 
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ment to accept. It was an unpretending little house 
built of highly dressed blocks of gray limestone. 
Most of the houses were of adobes, some plastered 
and whitewashed on the outside. It stood beneath 
cottonwood and linden trees, with a grassy front- 
yard, and a kitchen garden, in which vegetables, 
small fruits, and weeds gave each other chase. The 
droning of bees came from a long line of hives, as 
the busy little fellows sought the sweets from clover 
and mustard blossoms. 

The door was opened by a kindly-faced man who 
regarded us with one perfect eye. We were ushered 
in and introduced to his one lone wife and family of 
four. The floor of the living room was covered with 
a tastefully woven rag carpet. The furniture plain 
and simple. A small parlor organ stood to one side, 
and from the ceiling and against the wall hung seven 


mounted Utah butterflies, very gorgeous in coloring. 

Mine host was a man of embryo genius,—discov- 
ered in a beautiful and perfect model of the Temple, 
hand wrought, in atableinlaid with a variety of fine, 
hard woods, and other pieces of bric-a-brac. I 
thought that how the gifts which the Divine Father 
implants in his children find an outlet, even in ad- 
verse circumstances and with uninspiring environ- 
ments. They push their way to the surface as the 
active waters of the spring, innate in the rugged, 
rock-riven hills, finds its way out to the sunshine to 
give joy and refreshment, even in the by-ways of the 
world. 

It occurred to me to give this Mormon family a 
treat, as we learned from the mother the fact of her 
having been born and brought up in Manti, and, in 


the thirty-six years of her life, had never been but | 


once outside this far-away place, and then to Salt 
Lake City. She had not until recently seen a rail- 
road car,and never the interior of one. So our 
drawing-room and sleeping sections and state-room 
and culinary department, and all else were thor- 
oughly inspected and as thoroughly enjoyed by the 
whole family. 

Manti is a town of some 3,000 souls, mostly Latter 
Day Saints, including one colored woman and one 
Indian. The citizens did not look with favor upon 
the encroachment of the railroad, or the influx of 
Gentiles; and then there was to be no more work 
for the teamsters freighting between Manti and Salt 
Lake. Like the Dutch settlers in the Pennsylvania 
mountain regions, they rebelled at the inroads of the 
iron horse disturbing their monotonous, tranquil 
lives, but this iron horse and those who guide him, 
recognize no obstacle in the way of progress, so Fate 
decrees them to submit with as good a grace as hu- 
man, to their destiny. 

We bade adieu to Manti with souvenirs suspended 
in our car, gifts from the kind-hearted Mormons, of 
branches of red and white currants, ornamental 
grasses, and rosy red apples, and with more charity 
in our hearts for a people whose only curse is polyg- 
amy and all that its means. 

It called to mind a lecture I heard in Omaha in 
younger days, delivered by Anna Dickinson, and 
called ‘“‘The Whited Sepulchre,” and her opening 
words were: “In ancient days the version was 
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‘see Naples and die,’ in our time it is ‘see Salt 
Lake City and live,’ live to work,” and she has 
lived,—yet alas! not with her former clear vision,— 
to see the time when the work has been completed ; 
when a plurality of wives is a prison offense, and to- 
day, in the pen at Salt Lake City are many who have 
unwittingly transgressed the law. This law they have 
come to know is irrevocable, and they must needs 
abide by it 

Returning to the junction at Thistle we took the 
main line leading homeward, and in the evening 
were switched off at Castle Gate, a little mining 
town in the coal regions, situated in a deep gorge at 
the foot of great boulders of solid rock. About sun- 
down the “dusky diamonds” returned from their 
underground labor, with faces and hands as black as 


| the chimney sweeps of long ago. 
or eight cages of canary birds, and one large case of 
| @ cistern at the foot of the hill, and from thence is 
| carried in tin buckets and cans of every size and 


The supply of water for the place is forced up into 


shape by men, women, and children. Some of the 
little tots, not more than three summers, tugged with 
a couple of fruit cans, and small boys had yokes 
across their shoulders with suspended cans, Chinese 
fashion. Two miles from this point is a most remark- 
able and picturesque formation of rocks, some 600 
feet high, so situated as to make a natural gateway, 
from which the town derives its name. 

Our next stopping place was Green River, a small 
settlement on the river bearing that name. Though 
in the heart of desert land, there was one oasis. A 
large hotel with shade trees and an extensive lawn, 
in which two fountains played, a great contrast to 
the other buildings around. Our car was stationed 
for a day or two just in front of this hotel and under 
fine shade trees. 

A picturesque sight from here is afforded by the 
great Brook Cliffs, following the horizon for many 
miles. They are comprised of layer upon layer of 
sandstone of a variety of vivid colors, and at a dis- 
tance have the appearance of a decayed and ancient 
city, with battlements, towers, steeples, etc. 

Green river is the largest in Utah. It flows south- 
ward, and joining Grand river, they both form the 
Colorado, which enters the Grand Cajfion of the Col- 
orado, where surveying parties are now at work, 
bringing their wonderful engineering skill into requi- 
sition in building a railroad through that heretofore 
almost inaccessible chasm. 

The first steamer ever built to traverse any of the 
rivers of the Far West, is about to start in a few days 
from Green River station. It has been christened 
The Major Powell, after the fearless and intrepid 
Chief of the Survey of the Territories, who resides 
in Washington. 

The purpose of the Company is to put in ferry 
boats and a line of small steamers on the river 
above the rapids of the Colorado. The Major 
Powell is thirty-three feet long and eight feet beam, 
with a twelve horse power. It will present an inter- 
esting spectacle, steaming along the little river, 
through miles of bare drab sand fields. 

The first day of August found us speeding home- 
ward, stopping and flagging rear trains whenever 
any fine scenery presented itself, that the artist could 
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make complete his set of pictures; working our way 
along until the sun sank behind the cliffs and the 
rising moon revealed Grand Junction once more. 
Running at night from there, we had the good for- 
tune of passing through the Royal Gorge in broad 
daylight, enjoying the marvelous masses of rock 
which one never wearies of. 

The evening of this last day found us approach- 
ing Denver, and enjoying the sight of two balloons 
with venturesome aeronauts touching the dark storm 
clouds. Thus, with a succession of pleasurable events 
and interesting sights and scenes, we ended our trip 
of a fortnight, and said goodbye to the little home 
on wheels in which we had experienced such genuine 
pleasure. Emivig P. Jackson, 

Denver, Col. 


MFMORIAL OF PROF. WICKERSHAM. 
[AT the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Bedford, Pa., in Seventh month, 1891, an 


interesting memorial of the late James P. Wickersham, for | 


many years superintendent of public schools of this State, 
was read by Dr. A. R. Byerly, of Millersville. There is so 
much in it which we think will be of interest to our readers 
that we reprint it, though long, nearly in full.—Epbs. INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

James Pyle Wickersham, the educator, and Bayard 
Taylor, the traveler, poet, and journalist, each so 
eminent in his chosen field of labor, were born in the 
same year, 1825,—Taylor, January 11th, and Wicker- 
sham, March 5th,—in Chester county, in the same 
part of the county, but in different townships, and 
were fora time fellow pupils of the eminent instructor, 


Jonathan Gause, in Unionville Academy. They were | 


both, it would appear, early in life thrown upon their 
own resources. In their seventeenth year they took 
up their life work,— Wickersham becoming a common 
school teacher, and Taylor an apprentice in a printing 
office,—and both in their work pushed their way to 
eminence. In 1878 Wickersham in his tour of Europe 
visited Taylor, then our minister to Germany, in Ber- 


lin, about two months before his death, and in the 


narrative of his visit speaks of him as an old friend 
and schoolmate. He says, “I spent several evenings 
at his house,and he visited me at my hotel.” Taylor’s 
parting words were for his beloved country, words of 
great import to us as educators: “I hope you will 
carry back with you the great lesson the Old World 
teaches, that our people at home need more refine- 
ment, more esthetic culture, more love for art; have 
the children taught in the schools to love the beauti- 
ful.” 

Wickersham was by birthright a “ Friend,” with 
the blood in his veins of those who came ‘over with 
Penn,—a glorious birthright and a rich inherit- 
ance. If I were not a “ Blue-stocking” and did not 
have coursing in my veins the blood of a Scotch-Irish 
mother and of a German father, I would be inclined 
to wish myself a Friend and the son of a Friend. I 
came to know many Friends’ children in the earlier 
years of Millersville, to which the great success of 
Wickersham asa teacher,;had drawn them from Bucks 
and Montgomery counties and his own native county 
of Chester,--the Fells, Athertons, Lloyds, and Gilberts; 
the Passmores, Pyles, Pughs, Styers, Coateses, and 


sham, 


| a successfal teacher before her marriage. 





| marked ability, who could teach clearly and im- 
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Brosiuses, and his own brother and sister, and I found 
them uniformly a kind, noble, highminded, honest, 
conscientious, cultured people. And on the other 
hand,I believe if Wickersham had not been a Friend 
he would have been a “ Blue-stocking.” He certainly 
had a warm side for the Presbyterians, probably not 
out of regard for their peculiar tenets so much as 
from a consideration of their quiet, undemonstrative 
worship, the intelligence and culture of the clergy, 
and especially the active interest they took in the 
education of the people as shown in the establishment 
of academies and colleges... And Mrs.Wickersham, 
an ardent Methodist and a firm believer in entire 
sanctification, and one who lived well nigh up to her 
belief, when they changed their residence from 
Millersville to Lancaster, went into the Presbyterian 
Church with the sole object of having him identify 
himself with that religions body, as she hoped from 
his known views he would do and find therein a field 
for activity and the generous impulses of his soul ; 
yet, although he held a pew in the church and 
occasionally was present there at divine services, he 
remained simply a Friend to the last. 

His first ancestor in America, Thomas Wicker- 
emigrated from Bolney, Sussex county, 
England, in the year 1700, and settled in the then 
wilderness of Chester county. ‘He built the first house 
west of the Brandy wiue—a house which is still stand- 
ing and within two miles of which James was born, 
Caleb Wickersham, the father of James, was a farmer, 
said to have been of marked character, a sound 
thinker, a close and careful reader, and to have 
possessed a clear judgment and a deep-seated integ- 
rity. His mother, Abigail, granddaughter of James 
Pyle, received a boarding-school education, and was 
She was 
noted for her benevolent complacency and strength 
of character. James was their oldest, the first-born of 
a large family. 

The story of his early life is one common to very 
many of our distinguished men,—summers spent in 
hard work on the farm, winters in attendance at the 
district school. The hard manual labor of the sum- 
mer gave by reason of the very change a zest to the 
hard intellectual work of the winter, and the winter’s 
brainwork of the school-room prepared the way for 
the more patient endurance of the summer's hard 
work on the farm. Thus each relieved the other from 
its tedium and from all sense of drudgery. He 
excelled in both farm labor and in school study,—he 
was at the head of his class in school, and a better 
hand at sixteen on the farm than any his father 
could hire. He was fond of athletic sports in his 
boyhood, and excelled in them. His fondness for 
these sports he carried with him into the schools at 
Marietta and Millersville. Atthe latter place cricket 
was his favorite summer game, although he took 
great delight in alley ball. In winter we improvised 
a bowling alley in the attic of the ladies’ building, 
where, with three other congenial spirits, he daily 
found both recreation and exercise. 

Back in the 20's and 30's of our present century 
there was to be found in many a school a teacher of 


